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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

THE LAST OF THE POETS 1 

BY LAWBENCE GILMAN 



It has been said of that brilliant genius lately dead, Ru- 
pert Brooke, that, " in common with many thinking men of 
his age, he was in deadly fear of . . . winning fame as a 
beautiful poet of beautiful themes." It is to be suspected 
that there are to-day many who, busily following after the 
strange gods of " the New Poetry," would confidently and a 
little contemptuously dispose of William Butler Yeats as 
merely that which Rupert Brooke so desperately feared to be- 
come — merely " a beautiful poet of beautiful themes." The 
typical poet of to-day is chiefly conspicuous for his disdain of 
the poetical. His contempt for the traditional associations, 
the traditional materials, of poetry, is deep and immitigable. 
He himself is brisk, efficient, prosperous. His verse, issued 
in book-form, runs through several editions in as many 
months. His aversion to metre is incurable ; and like the gen- 
tleman in Dickens who passionately disliked soup, he is 
" adamant " in the matter of rhyme. He chooses to be- 
lieve that he has discovered " free verse "; and he will tell 
you that the time has come to " strip poetry of its meaning- 
less tatters of form, and clothe her in new, suitable gar- 
ments." 

For these competent and untroubled beings, such a figure 
as William Butler Yeats must seem like a phantasmal survi- 
vor of a past that is forever dead. " There were moments 
when poetry ceased to charm others, but never him," says 
Katharine Tynan, writing of the youthful Yeats in her Rem- 
iniscences. " I remember one very wet night, after we had 

1 W. B. Yeats: A. Critical Study. By Forrest Beid. Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York, 1915. 
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been to a meeting of the Protestant Home Rule Association, 
when we waited in Westmoreland street for a tram ; I in my 
smart clothes, my high-heeled French shoes, standing in a 
pool of water ; the wind driving the rain as it does only in a 
sea-bound city; Willie holding the umbrella at an acute and 
absent-minded angle which could shelter nobody, pouring the 
while into my ears The Sensitive Plant." Surely this must 
be the last of the poets ! — the poets as we have liked to con- 
ceive of them. The modern vers librist is far too intelligent 
to be guilty of the absurdity of quoting Shelley whilst wait- 
ing for a street-car in a rain-storm ; and doubtless The Sen- 
sitive Plant would seem to him a little outmoded, anyway. 

As a matter of fact, even Mr. Yeats has survived himself ; 
so that we should rather say that he was, not " is," the last 
of the poets. The Yeats of to-day is not the rapturous singer 
of the late nineties : he is now, as Mr. Forrest Eeid observes 
in his admirable and wholly satisfying study of the poet, " no 
longer afraid to bring fleas and lice into his verse. " It is in- 
deed more than likely that the rather indurated and too cere- 
bral Yeats of 1915 is a little ashamed of the Yeats of 1899 — 
the Yeats of The Wind Among the Heeds. Not long ago we 
asked one who knows him well what the poet was at work 
upon. " Oh," said he, " Willie is very busy just now trying 
to keep color out of his verse. ' ' 

But though Mr. Yeats may have survived himself, he can- 
not so easily efface the record of that which he was, despite 
his perturbing habit of tinkering with his earlier work. He 
is as enamored of new versions as Signor d'Annunzio is of 
new waistcoats, of which his wardrobe is said to receive in- 
terminable accessions. There are, for example, at least three 
different versions of The Shadowy Waters, each one of a po- 
etic value inferior to its predecessor; and the first and sur- 
passing version is not included in the Collected Works. Yet 
this earliest version still exists, of course, for those whose 
appreciation of it is juster than the author's own; and so it 
is, happily, with the bulk of his finest work : it survives its 
alterations, and can yield for us to-day, as it did a score of 
years ago, delight of a kind which no other body of English 
verse can quite afford. 

It is perfectly true, as Mr. Eeid says, that though Yeats 
has frequently been underrated, he has never yet been over- 
rated. His Collected Works, in eight volumes, were issued 
in 1908 ; he is by this time fairly entitled to be called a mod- 

vol. ccn. — iro. 719 " 38 
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era classic; yet where and when has there heen adequate rec- 
ognition of his extraordinary genius ? 

Doubtless to-day Mr. Reid will be sharply taken to task 
by many who will be unable to believe that Yeats is as fine a 
poet as his appreciator says he is. For to the great majority, 
Yeats is still, very likely, merely the leading figure in the 
Irish Theatre movement, or is remembered vaguely as the 
protagonist of the " Celtic Renaissance." Probably there 
are even some who, hearing the name of the most gifted poet 
of his time, will ask, like the enquirer in Mr. ZangwilPs 
deathless tale, " What are yeats? " 

It is perhaps to be the fate of Mr. Yeats that he will abide 
among that small clan of geniuses who, by reason of a cer- 
tain special quality of address, must always be content with 
an immortality that is divorced from popular fame. It is the 
destiny of Blake and Meredith and Rossetti — Rossetti the 
poet ; it will be, one would say, the destiny of Loeffler and De- 
bussy and Yeats. In the work of each of these artists there is 
something secluded, something rare and aloof, that will 
forever limit the range of their persuasion. This poetry, this 
music, is " beautiful as a woman who comes from very far." 
It will live forever in the hearts of some ; it can have no life 
at all in the hearts Of many. The appeal of such an artist 
must always be mysterious : he comes to us, in Pater's words, 
' ' like one on a secret errand. ' ' 

So we find Mr. Yeats to-day : now past his fiftieth year ; a 
fairly copious producer of verse, of prose, of drama, a critic 
and philosopher, who has already put behind him his Col- 
lected Works ; a writer who has won celebrity without pop- 
ular fame; a genius who is among the greatest in English 
poetry. 

It is a striking peculiarity of Mr. Yeats 's verse that it 
seems almost always to have sounded like himself. There is 
in his early verse surprisingly little of Keats or Tennyson or 
Shelley or Browning or Swinburne — though he did once try 
an experiment in what Mr. Reid calls " the Dolores jingle." 
There is, on the contrary, a great deal that is wholly his own 
— as these lines from The Stolen Child: 

Where the wave of moonlight glosses 
The dim grey sands with light — 

wherein his touch is unmistakable. He seems almost from 
the first to have found for himself an accent, a turn of speech, 
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that were personal and unique. His rhythms were his own, 
his imagery was his own, the emotional color was his own. 
The eyes that are " dull with the smoke of their dreams "; 
the trees " dropping old silence " — reading such phrases as 
these you realize at once that no one hut Yeats could have 
written them : and they are from The Wanderings of Oisin, 
written in his early twenties. And in this flawless lyric from 
the Countess Gaihleen volume of 1892, with its grave, subtle, 
lingering rhythms, its magical simplicity, its rich emotional 
overtones, its enamoring tonal beauty, you get the essential 
Yeats, authentic and unmistakable : 

"When you are old and gray and full of sleep, 
And nodding by the fire, take down this book, 
And slowly read, and dream of the soft look. 
Your eyes had once, and of their shadows deep ; 
How many loved your moments of glad grace, 
And loved your beauty with love false or true ; 
But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, 
And loved the sorrows of your changing face. 
And bending down beside the glowing bars 
Murmur, a little sadly, how love fled 
And paced upon the mountains overhead 
And hid his face amid a crowd of stars. 

The exponents of " the New Poetry " are fond of telling us 
that it is their mission to free poetry of ornament, of em- 
broidery, of decoration ; of the artificiality of rhyme and me- 
tre. Well, here is poetry, almost a quarter of a century old, 
that is as spare, as direct, as unadorned, as unrhetorical, as 
any that Mr. Edgar Lee Masters can show us, — even though 
it has not shaken off the ancient superstitions of rhyme and 
metre. 

Such a poem as this is of his finest and most treasurable. 
Would that he had not been tempted into certain diverting 
and unprofitable endeavors that have wasted his spiritual 
and artistic substance! — his preoccupation with occultism, 
his dabbling in magical lore, in spiritualism ; his one-time de- 
votion to the formalism of symbolic speech; and that su- 
premely unfortunate persuasion that he is a playwright 
rather than a lyric poet. These things have wasted time and 
vitality. Long ago he said that it might well be " that men 
are only able to fashion into beautiful shapes the most deli- 
cate emotions of the soul, spending their days with a patience 
like the patience of the Middle Ages in the perfect rounding 
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of a verse, or the perfect carving of a flower, when they are 
certain that the soul mil not die with the body, and that the 
gates of peace are wide, and that the watchers are at their 
places on the wall." One can but wish that he had never 
foregone so fitting an aspiration. He was never meant to be 
other than a vehicle of beautiful and passionate utterance, — 
a lyric voice, predominantly tragical in its burden and in the 
timbre of its speech. He holds us most enthralled when he is 
speaking, not parochially of Ireland alone or of its saints and 
heroes; nor when, in the symbolistic cipher that he has em- 
ployed at times, he tells us of " Aedh " and " Hanrahan " 
and the " Horses of Disaster "; but when he speaks to us of 
the hands and the twilight hair of his beloved ; of old griefs ; 
of swallows " flashing their white breasts," and dreaming 
water-fowl, and the wind among the reeds; of the bitter- 
sweetness of Autumn days, the pathos and the ecstasy of 
dawns and sunsets, the shadows of clouds ; of desire and de- 
spair, terror and weariness, destiny and defeat, love and 
death. Then, through these lucid and revealing images, we 
get that which is the philosophic burden of all his singing — 
a profound and inappeasable longing of the spirit for fulness 
and serenity of being. He is like certain of the heroes of his 
prose-tales, who are consumed by ' ' a devouring spiritual fe- 
ver, and spend their lives in a restless search for impossible 
experiences or ineffable loves ": for an unattainable recon- 
ciliation between desire and fulfilment — 

. . . . where are the holy woods 
That can change love to imperishable fire ? 

The period of his most perfect flowering was the decade 
between 1890 and 1900. It was in these years that he put 
forth The Countess Cathleen and the lyrics published with 
it ; The Land of Heart's Desire; The Wind Among the Reeds; 
and the first and finest version of The Shadowy Waters. If the 
little that he wrote before, and the much that he has written 
since, were lost to us beyond recall, we should still possess a 
body of verse comparatively slight in bulk but immeasurable 
in value. The sustained and transporting music of this po- 
etry, its haunting beauty and glamour, its dream-like loveli- 
ness, its richness of emotional substance, — now gravely ec- 
static, now a white flame of rapture, — its austere and fault- 
less art : these things are beyond praise and beyond compare. 
Here is poetry that is never trite, or ignoble, or otiose; from 
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which paltriness and triviality and commonness are so re- 
mote that we forget to notice and to praise their absence; 
poetry in which there are no interludes of flatness and banal- 
ity — in which the imaginative tension is unflaggingly sus- 
tained. 

It need not be denied that a completely god-like perfection 
of genius might conceivably have ordered differently certain 
details of structure : that — to speak bluntly — Mr. Yeats is at 
times inclined toward what the unsympathetic might call 
mannerisms of technique. Of such, for example, is his almost 
hypnotic thralldom to the spell of certain epithets, phrases, 
images. The irreverent and the ribald might possibly dis- 
play a slightly languid reaction to Mr. Yeats 's predilection 
for hair that is " dim " and " shadowy," for " cloud- 
pale eyelids " and " pale brows "; and to the repetitious 
use of certain favorite verbal cliches — as " dream," 
" white," " old," " wandering," " shining," " wind." Nor 
is it possible to deny that the vision which looks out upon life 
through the magic casements of this lovely verse is less 
broad and inclusive than it is concentrated and intense. But, 
when all is said, how profoundly moving, how profoundly 
beautiful, is the art of this poet of our own time! — a poet 
who, we must believe, will some day stand with Shelley as a 
consummate master of lyric speech. 

Lawbbnce Gilman. 



